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Mandate with a Method 


The traditional time for making new resolutions, pouring glue over the 
remnants of last year’s, and resuscitating tired old ideas has arrived. But 
this January is different. In addition to the usual platitudes wafted in with 
a new year, the air of 1978 contains a sense of urgency to do something 
unmistakably tangible in providing increased employment and training for 
the Nation’s jobless youth. 

When the bells rang out 1977, they rang in the application of youth 
employment strategies that were not at hand last spring when unemploy- 
ment reached 18.9 percent for youth aged 16-19 and 40.1 percent for 
minority youth. The new strategies, built into the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA), signed into law last August by 
President Carter, are beginning to be feli: YEDPA entitlements are being 
awarded in increasing numbers to employment and training program 
sponsors; the vanguard of teenagers put to work at the end of last month 
under YEDPA’s Youth Employment and Training Programs component is 
growing; and an increasing number of recruits are joining the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps created by YEDPA. 

How YEDPA works, and the progress it is making, is told in Meeting 
the Mandate to Employ Youth, beginning on page 2 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE. 

Altogether, the new youth act represents an initial effort equated with 
the beginning of the War on Poverty program of the 1960's. YEDPA can 
create 250,000 full-time minimum wage jobs at the planned $1.5 billion 
annual spending level. While that number may have just a small impact on 
the structural youth employment problem, it is at least the thin edge of a 
wedge to pry open dormant employment opportunities for jobless youth 
whose future hopes and sense of self-worth have been damaged in the past. 

YEDPA is the first legislation enacted in this decade to address itself 
solely to unemployed youth. That is its mandate. And its capability to 
increase the employment and employability of youth is its method. 

Walter Wood 
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Two of the first youth to land jobs under 
YEDPA keep up with their work along 
P44 the Blue Ridge Parkway, just south of 
nw) Roanoke, Va. 





the Mandate 





to Employ 
Youth 


by Ruth S. Blau and Deborah A. Holmes 








At first hard to get started, the machinery for providing jobs 
for the Nation’s jobless young people under the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) is 
now in forward gear—and moving. If its pace isn’t rapid, it is 
because the first stretch of the road ahead is all uphill. But it 
promises to be persistent in attacking the present high rate of 
youth unemployment with four new job-creating and training 
programs. 

The YEDPA, signed into law last August by President 
Carter, is the first single piece of legislation enacted in about a 
decade that addresses itself solely to the bleak probiems of 
youth unemployment. Its passage recognized a growing aware- 
ness that youth unemployment is a structural rather than a 
cyclical problem. Its programs are viewed by Ernest G. Green, 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, as ‘‘impor- 
tant additions to the [Employment and Training Administra- 
tion’s] arsenal of youth employment strategies.” 

The four new programs are: 

Young Adult Conservation Corps, Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Pilot Projects, Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects, and Youth Employment and Training 
Programs. 

The programs—funded under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA)—constitute a mandate to 
employ and increase the employability of young people; to 
coordinate and improve existing employment and training 
programs; and to explore a number of different approaches to 


Ruth S. Blau, director of communications, Miller & Byrne, Inc., writes on 
labor and health issues. Deborah A. Holmes, a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C., is a frequent contributor to WORKLIFE. 








bring down the unacceptably high rate of youth joblessness. 
Projects will be targeted to youth most in need, with emphasis 
on improving the content and quality of work through struc- 
tured work settings, close supervision, and linkages among 
youth-serving institutions and new and existing programs. 
Since YEDPA is a ‘‘demonstration projects’’ act, careful 
research and evaluation will be required to develop information 
on the most effective approaches to youth unemployment 
problems. 

CETA prime sponsors are given important roles in operating 
the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, the Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the 
Youth Employment and Training Programs, all of which have 
been funded for | year. The Young Adult Conservation Corps, 
which will provide needed conservation work on State and 
Federal waterways, parks, forests, and recreation areas, has 
been authorized for 3 years and will be operated by the 
Departments of Agriculture (USDA) and Interior, under an 
interagency agreement with the Department of Labor (DOL). 
Planned spending for all four programs is expected to be $1.5 
billion and will provide 250,000 jobs at the minimum wage. 
Eventually about 450,000 young people are expected to 
participate. 

The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) re- 
cently created a new Office of Youth Programs, under the 
direction of Robert Taggart, to administer these new initiatives 
as well as existing DOL youth programs such as the Job Corps 
and the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth (SPEDY). 

Taggart makes it clear that the YEDPA programs are not 
expected to solve all of the Nation's youth employment 
problems. While, for the present, the programs will make only 
a dent in the teenage unemployment rate, they will provide 
several hundred thousand young people the opportunity to go 
to work. And the demonstration projects will provide the 
Office of Youth Programs staff the opportunity to develop 
knowledge about dealing with structural youth employment 
problems. 

In the introduction to A Planning Charter for the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, Assist- 
ant Secretary Green states that ‘‘the YEDPA provides the 
resources and mandate for substantively improving the em- 
ployment prospects of our Nation’s youth.”’ The charter itself 
stresses local-level planning and decisionmaking, including 
participation of local youth, youth boards, and youth agencies. 
It also discusses the constraints on available resources and the 
need for realistic choices to produce the most effective 
combination of practical jobs and experiments designed to 
develop the knowledge and skills of disadvantaged youth." 


The Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC), an important 
program, although the smallest of the four YEDPA programs, 
put jobless youth to work last October. YACC is similar in 
many ways to the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. 
(See CCC: An Army of Young Men in the Woods, beginning 
on page 8 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) YACC’s colorful 
beginning in some of the Nation’s most beautiful parks and 
forests attracted nationwide attention in the press. 

Imagine a park in the middle of busy New York Harbor, 
made up of islands, coastlines, marshes, and dunes, enhanced 
by the work of young people. Such is Gateway National 
Recreation Area, an urban national park consisting of three 





' Single copies of the Planning Charter for the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 are free from the Inquiries Unit, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 
10225, 601 D Street NW., Washington D.C., 20213 
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units in New York City and one in New Jersey, one of the 
first worksites funded under Y ACC. 

YACC, open to all unemployed youth age 16 through 23, 
regardless of economic background, will provide an opportu- 
nity for more than 20,000 young people to gain work experi- 
ence. And at the same time, Federal and State governments 
will have work done that could not otherwise be funded. 
Program funds will be appropriated to the DOL, with the 
initial year’s funding set at $233.3 million. Of these funds, each 
year 70 percent will be spent on Federal and 30 percent on 
State projects. USDA and Interior will select the worksites 
and manage the program. The DOL will allocate funds to 
USDA and to Interior. 

The Office of Youth Programs will provide YACC with 
linkages to other ETA programs, oversight, and evaluation. 
Recruitment will be a joint effort of the Employment Service/ 
Job Service (ES/JS) offices of the State Employment Security 
Agencies, CETA title 1 prime sponsors, Native American 
prime sponsors, migrant and seasonal farmworker section 303 
grantees, and USDA and Interior representatives. All applica- 
tions for the program will be taken by ES/JS local offices, with 
other agencies sending interested youth to them to apply. 

Candidates must be citizens or lawfully permanent residents 
or admitted refugees or parolees, and they must be capable of 
Carrying out the work requirements assigned for the period of 
their enrollment. Students may not drop out of school in order 
to participate in the program, nor may they participate during 
regular school vacations or semester breaks. Young people 
enrolled in night or Saturday school are eligible to participate, 
however, if they are able to work full time. All applicants 
meeting the first three criteria, employment status, age, and 
citizenship (or permissible exceptions), will be referred to a 
camp or project director. Preference will be given to youth 
who live in areas of 6.5 percent or greater unemployment. 

Among the possible construction projects in the first year 
will be residential facilities that can be used as housing for 
future YACC participants and ultimately as permanent housing 
for park maintenance staff. Interior intends to place as many 
program ‘“‘graduates’’ as possible into permanent Park Service 
employment. 

Residential camp and nonresidential project sites will be es- 
tablished by YACC. In the first year of operation, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the sites will be nonresidential; sub- 
sequently the program will move towards a more equal distribu- 
tion between the two types. 

A number of sites were activated during the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1978, which began in October 1977. Interior opened 
‘“‘twin urban parks,’ Golden Gate in San Francisco and 
Gateway. with 50 program participants in the first quarter and 
will build to 200 participants by the end of the fiscal year. In 
the eastern part of the country, other Interior sites include 
Gettysburg Battlefield (Pa.), Rock Creek Park (D.C.), C and O 
Canal cluster (Md. and W. Va.), Gulf Islands (Fla. and Miss.), 
and Blue Ridge Parkway (Va. and N.C.). In the country’s 
midsection, sites will be at the Indiana Dunes, Lake Meredith 
(Tex.), and Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.). 

USDA’s Forest Service funded 408 nonresidential sites in 37 
States, most of which have national forests, during the first 
quarter. Many sites have only two or three participants, 
though some will have more than 20. Among the larger sites 
will be the Pike and Arays-Roos National Forests in Colorado, 
the Willamette National Forest in Oregon, the Mark Twain 
National Forest in Missouri, and the Hiawatha National Forest 
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in Michigan. Where possible, and especially at sites with few 
YACC program participants, the youth program workers will 
be integrated into Forest Service crews. In addition, the Forest 
Service planned to open a residential camp in the State of 
Washington late last month before this issue of WORKLIFE 
went to press; it tentatively plans to open a camp in Alaska in 
the second quarter of fiscal year 1978, and several more by the 
end of the year, for a total of 1,575 residential enrollees. 

The work to be performed by YACC participants is as 
varied as the sites at which it will be performed. At Gateway, 


Spectrum of work: from Yellowstone National Park. . . 
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the young people will be doing mostly environmental projects. 
They will be involved in shorefront cleanups, building fences 
and planting to protect dunes, painting and maintenance of 
existing buildings, and landscaping. *‘The parks belong to all 
the people,” says Deputy Park Superintendent and Acting 
Project Director Herb Cables, ‘‘and we want these kids to be 
able to have pride in their accompl.shments. We want them to 
bring their friends to the park on weekends and be able to say, 
‘See. I did that.’ ’’ Work at other sites will include reforesta- 
tion, trail and road maintenance, erosion control, insect and 


... to a community improvement project in Pennsylvania. 
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disease control and prevention, wildlife habitat improvement 
and development, rehabilitation and maintenance of recreation 
areas and facilities, repair of flood damage, and preservation 
of fish habitats. 


The Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects program, under CETA title III, is designed to develop 
the vocationai potential of jobless youth by providing work in 
well-supervised, year-round neighborhood improvement proj- 
ects. The emphasis will be on producing tangible results that 
reflect community needs, and the work itself will provide the 
training. These projects are designed primarily for young 
people age 16 through 19 who are unemployed, especially 
those out-of-school youth with the severest vocational deficien- 
cies. There are a limited number of year-round jobs available 
for in-school youth who are participating in structured work- 
study programs. Preference will be given to economically 
disadvantaged youth, particularly those from minority groups, 
who are known to experience the highest unemployment rates, 
highest school dropout rates, and the greatest difficulties in 
entering the labor market. 

The projects will be directed by community-based organiza- 
tions such as YMCA’s, the Red Cross, and other private 
nonprofit agencies of demonstrated effectiveness in the deliv- 
ery of employment and training services to youth. Work will 
include rehabilitation of public facilities, weatherization, basic 
repairs to low-income housing, and aiding handicapped persons 
by removing public building barriers. 

Participants will work under supervisors skilled in their 
trades and sensitive to the needs of youth. No more than 12 
participants will be assigned to each supervisor; individuals 
may remain in the program for 12 months and, where 
appropriate, will be able to earn academic credit for their 
work. 

Youth advisory councils will be involved in designing 
projects, and local labor unions will be consulted on wage 
rates and possible worker displacement. 

Total funding is $115 million, of which $86.25 million, or 75 
percent, will be available to title | prime sponsors for 
community conservation activities for fiscal year 1978. The 
funds will be allocated among the States, based on the number 
of unemployed. Each State's share will be apportioned among 
its prime sponsors on the same basis. Sponsors will select 
projects within their area on a competitive basis. Two percent 
of the $115 million is earmarked for Native American youth 
and 2 percent for youth from migrant and seasonal farmworker 
families. The remaining 21 percent is for the Secretary of 
Labor's discretionary use. Funding will be for no more than 
12 months, with most projects expected to operate between 
January | and Sertember 30, 1978. 


The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects program is 
intended to provide information about ways in which school- 
age youth from economically disadvantaged backgrounds can 
be provided opportunities to earn and learn that will encourage 
them to return to or remain in high school. The primary 
objective is to determine whether school-year part-time and 
summer full-time jobs can be feasibly guaranteed for 16-to-19 
year olds. The program will also test whether such jobs will be 
an incentive to students to stay in school. 

Participants will receive part-time employment or a combi- 
nation of employment and training up to an average of 20 
hours per week during the school year and full-time or part- 
time employment during the summer months. CETA prime 
sponsors will receive funds to cover the employment costs. 

Congress mandated that the entitlement approach be tested 
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under varying geographic, economic, and other circumstances 
Because of the high cost of guaranteeing year-round jobs to all 
in-school disadvantaged youth, only a limited number of 
demonstrations can be undertaken with available funds. In 
order to test whether jurisdictions can feasibly implement 
substantial programs, between 4 and 6 large-scale projects 
covering areas with 3,500 to 12,000 eligible youth will be 
implemented by competitively selected prime sponsors. To 
test a number of secondary questions and to get a wider 
geographic spread, between 8 and 10 smaller projects demon- 
strating specific innovative approaches to alternative education 
and career development will also be conducted. These proj- 
ects, which will involve up to 1,500 eligible youth, will cover 
only the area served by a particular school or small school 
district. 

Assistant Secretary Green announced in October the selec- 
tion of 32 city, State, and county governments to plan 
experimental demonstration projects offering economically dis- 
advantaged students and dropouts incentives to finish high 
school. These prime sponsors, who received planning grants, 
will be able to compete for final selection. 

The 32 governmental units and combinations of them, all 
prime sponsors of federally funded programs under CETA, 
received a total of $780,000 in 34 planning grants of either 
$30,000 or $15,000. 

Eighteen planning grant awards were for large projects 
which, if selected, may provide up to $25 million to an area. 
These $30,000 grants went to Los Angeles, Calif.; Oakland. 


Off to a good start with a new youth program job, Walter Killian routs signs 
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Calif.; Denver (city and county), Colo.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Rural Minnesota CEP, Detroit Lakes, Minn.; 
Balance of State of Mississippi; Cincinnati, Ohio; Portland, 
Oreg.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
Dallas. Tex.; King-Snohomish, Seattle, Wash.; and Milwaukee 
County, Wisc. Sixteen $15,000 planning grant awards for 
smaller projects, which can be funded for up to $1.2 million 
each, went to Berkeley, Calif.; County of Monterey, Calif.; 
Colorado-Balance of State; Alachua County, Fla.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Omaha, Neb.; Hillsborough County, 
N.H.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; New York City; Steuban 
County, N.Y.; Suffolk, N.Y.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Miami Valley. 
Ohio; Erie, Pa.; and Philadelphia, Pa. A final selection of 
sponsors is expected to be made early this month. 

Sponsors successful in this final round of competition will 
be awarded project grants to operate entitlement programs for 
the period of January 1978 through June 1979. 


Youth Employment and Training Programs—the largest of 
the YEDPA components—is intended to enhance job pros- 
pects and career preparation for low-income youth who have 
the most difficulty entering the labor market. Emphasis will be 
on improving the quality of job information, counseling, and 
placement services and coordinating these services effectively 
with in-school and out-of-school work experiences. 

The program—funded at $536.7 million—will be largely 
restricted to 14 through 21-year olds from families with 
incomes at or below 85 percent of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ lower living standard income level for the area in 
which they reside (about $8,500 a year for a family of four). 





Black Star Photos 


Black Star Photos 





New jobholder Bonnie Andrews works in day-care center. 


Preference will go to about 112,000 youth with severe handi- 
caps in finding employment. The first participants were sched- 
uled to start work and training last month. 

The program authorizes the same activities youth are 
allowed under title I of CETA, with the exception of public 
service employment; it is intended to improve, not to be a 
substitute for, these services. Annual prime sponsor planning 
councils and newly formed youth councils will gather and 
analyze information about the range of career development, 
education, and training efforts in the community. Extra re- 
sources will be targeted where most needed. A national group 
of youth will be established to represent the interests of young 
people who are having employment difficulties. 

Work experience in and out of school will be a primary 
element of the program. Participants will be paid either a wage 
or a training allowance, depending on whether they spend 
most of their time on the job or in training. 

Under this program all youth, regardless of family income, 
may be given labor market information, job counseling, 
placement help, and related services. Of the funds available, 
10 percent ($4.02 million) may be used for programs that 
include youth of all economic backgrounds as a test of whether 
the disadvantaged benefit from being in such ‘‘untargeted” 


programs. At least 22 percent ($88.5 million) must go for in- 
school programs carried out jointly by prime sponsors and 
local educational agencies. Arrangements may be flexible, and 
the educational agencies may contract with other service 
deliverers in the community that serve in-school, low-income 
youth. School-based counselors will advise participants on 
problems relating to their career and educational goals. Labor 
unions will be asked to comment on wage rates and possible 
displacement of regular workers. 

All CETA prime sponsors are eligible for a share of the 
Youth Employment and Training Programs funds under a 
formula based on total numbers of unemployed in areas ‘vith 
unemployment rates of 6.5 percent or higher, and number: of 
low-income families in their area. ETA’s regional administra- 
tors will send application forms to sponsors, review them, and 
approve those thas meet the requirements. Five percent of 
funds will be used for grants to States, 2 percent for Native 
American programs, and 2 percent for migrants’ and seasonal 
farmworkers’ programs. The remaining $69.8 million, or 16 
percent, is reserved for the Secretary of Labor's discretionary 
use. The program is funded for no more than 12 months, and 
most of the projects are expected to operate between January 
1 and September 30, 1978. 

In addition to the foregoing programs, the YEDPA will 
undertake a wide variety of demonstration projects designed 
to explore the effectiveness of innovative approaches that 
might contribute to long-term national youth programs to assist 
disadvantaged and other youth to complete high school and 
enter the labor market. The majority of these projects will be 
directed to minority youth in those communities facing the 
severest economic circumstances. The Act provides the Sec- 
retary of labor with discretionary authority for allocating about 
a fifth of all appropriated funds to carry out this **knowledge 
development”’ mandate. These experimental projects will focus 
on carefully structured experiments to test the concept of a 
national youth service corps, educational entitlement vouchers 
for work experience, alternative education and career devel- 
opment approaches for drop-outs and high-risk students, a 
variety of private sector subsidy methods, and models for in- 
school programs. They will be carried out either directly by 
new nonprofit corporations or through contracts with prime 
sponsors, public agencies, and private organizations. 

One of these efforts was launched in October, when 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall signed an interagency 
agreement with the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) to conduct an $8 million special demonstration 
project. Efforts will be made to determine the effectiveness 
and impact of utilizing HUD selected community development 
corporations and other neighborhood development organiza- 
tions to operate youth employment projects designed to lead 
to physical improvement of local communities and to improve 
the employability of youth who work in these projects. About 
eight neighborhood development organizations were to be 
selected to operate the local projects. Approximately 1,200 
youth will be employed on the programs, under the guidance 
of skilled supervisors. 

The mandate of YEDPA, and the other programs adminis- 
tered by ETA’s Office of Youth Programs, add impact to 
ETA’s broad spectrum of job-generating capabilities under 
CETA. CETA, currently funded at $12.8 billion, is expected 
to assist 5.6 million persons in fiscal year 1978. About 55 
percent—or 3.1 million of the individuals—will be youth under 
22 years old. 

YEDPA and Taggart’s staff of job crusaders will be helping 
to provide the employment and training for those jobless 
youth. 0 
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AN ARMY OF 


YOUNG MEN IN THE WOODS 


by Gordon Berg 
It was a cold and rainy April morning 


in Washington, D.C. The long line of 


trucks almost disappeared into the heavy 
mists that covered the city. The silence 


was suddenly broken by the roar of 


engines. With military precision. the con- 
voy of trucks started up and headed 


south into the Shenandoah Valley of 


Virginia. Their destination was the sleepy 
little valley town of Luray. about 100 
miles away. 

The trucks. carrying men and supplies, 
resembled an army on maneuvers. But 


Gordon Berg is a writer in the Office of Infor- 
mation, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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this was a different kind of army. These 
young men carried shovels and spades 
instead of rifles and bayonets. They 
weren't soldiers either but the vanguard 
of an army of unemployed young men 
leaving to establish the first Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp—Camp Roosevelt— 
in 1933. Probably no one in that group 
ever imagined that he was a part of one 
of the most successful unemployment 
relief projects ever devised. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
known as the CCC, was the historical 
predecessor of President Carter’s current 
Young Adult Conservation Corps. It was 
one of President Franklin Roosevelt's 


favorite New Deal programs, and he put 
much time and effort, especially in the 
early months of the program, into super- 
vising many details involved in its crea- 
tion. The CCC served as a catalyst to 
bring together two of the Nation’s wasted 
resources—the young men and the land— 
in a valiant attempt to save both in the 
midst of the country’s severest economic 
depression. 

The idea for the CCC didn’t spring, 
fully developed, from Roosevelt's brain 
in that spring of 1933. There had been 
some limited efforts, both here and in 
Europe, to organize unemployed people 
to do much needed conservation work. 


Roosevelt was primarily concerned with 
putting this Nation back to work, and if 
conservation interests could be served at 
the same time, so much the better. 

Roosevelt gave the first public indica- 
tion that he planned to create something 
like the CCC in his speech accepting the 
Democratic nomination on July 2, 1932. 
He called for ‘‘a definite land policy” to 
fight ‘‘a future of soil erosion and timber 
famine.’ He said that this type of public 
assistance could be self-sustaining and 
give employment to over | million men. 
Thus, the idea of the CCC was born. 
After his election, President Roosevelt 
was determined to make his idea a reality. 

On March 9, 1933, 5 days after his 
inauguration, Roosevelt outlined his plans 
for some type of civilian conservation 
corps to the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Interior, and War. He asked for a draft 
bill by that same evening. Raymond Mo- 
ley, one of Roosevelt's famed “brain 
trusters’’ advised against sending Con- 
gress a hastily drafted proposal. Roose- 
velt agreed and sent a memorandum to 
the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and 
Labor asking them “‘to constitute your- 
selves an informal committee of the Cab- 
inet to coordinate plans for the proposed 
Civilian Conservation Corps.” 

The committee met several times and 
on March 21, 1933, the President's mes- 
sage on relief of unemployment went to 
Congress. It contained a proposal to cre- 
ate a civilian conservation corps to be 
used for forestry, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, flood control, and related projects. 

The bill, representing the administra- 
tion’s first entry into the field of relief 
work and social legislation, was debated 
in Congress for several weeks. Pay, juris- 
dictional lines, and project organization 
were worked out and the bill was signed 
by Roosevelt on March 31. The CCC 
began with a broad bipartisan base of 
support, something it never lost through- 
out its entire existence. 

The CCC required the cooperative ef- 
forts of several Cabinet agencies. Specific 
functions were assigned at a meeting on 
April 3. The Department of Labor would 
recruit men; the War Department would 
feed, clothe, house, and transport them 
to the camps; and the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments, through various 
bureaus like the U.S. Forestry Service, 
would select projects, supervise the work, 
and administer the camps. In spite of 
some criticism from organized labor lead- 
ers—who feared the CCC would take 
jobs from union members—and from po- 
litical groups who likened the camps to 
fascist youth camps in Europe, the CCC 
began the largest mobilization effort ever 
attempted by the United States in peace- 





time. Robert Fechner, a career unionist 
from the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, was appointed director and the 
task of putting people to work began. 

Roosevelt set a goal of 250,000 youth 
in camp by July. After some early admin- 
istrative problems, operations began to 
flow smoothly. The Department of Labor, 
under the direction of Frances Perkins, 
enrolled over 8,000 men a day and by 
early June almost 240,000 men were 
either in camp or on the way. The first 
man enrolled in the CCC was typical of 
the thousands that followed during the 
next 9 years. Fiore Rizzo was 19, unem- 
ployed, from New York City. He signed 
up, passed his physical, underwent 2 
weeks of training and physical condition- 
ing at an army camp, and was then sent 
off to work in a national forest. The CCC 
was limited to unemployed single men, 
18-25 years old, whose families were on 
relief. They had to allot $22—$25 out of 
their $30 a month wage check to their 
families. 

On August 15, 1933, Roosevelt made a 
tour of inspection, visiting five CCC 
camps in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia. His tour convinced him of the 
success of the program and the CCC was 
firmly established. In its 9-year existence, 
more than 2.5 million young men passed 
through the CCC. 

While the popular conception of the 
CCC was of an army of young Johnny 
Appleseeds planting trees across the Na- 
tion, reforestation was only part of the 
CCC’s activities. Its most spectacular 
function was fighting forest fires. By 1942. 
the CCC had spent nearly 6.5 million 
days fighting fires. During this time, the 
acreage lost by fire in the United States 
reached its lowest point, though a record 
number of fires were reported. 

The CCC rendered immediate assist- 
ance during many natural disasters such 
as the floods in Winooski, Vt. and Wal- 
kill, N.Y., in 1937; tornadoes in Florida 


By the numbers, the CCC enlistees got in shape 
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in 1933; and a hurricane in New England 
in 1938. This type of work firmly estab- 
lished favorable public opinion. 

Less dramatic perhaps than firefighting 
but equaliy necessary was the work CCC 
members performed protecting forests 
against disease and insects. It was instru- 
mental in combating blister rust. which 
threatened every major white pine region 
in the country. CCC enrollees, instructed 
by Forest Service technicians. engaged 
successfully in campaigns against the bark 
beetle. gypsy moth, weevils. and other 
pests threatening the Nation's forests. 

The Corps also built roads and ‘rails. 
Opening up new areas for both recrea- 
tional use and timber harvesting. Thou- 
sands of campgrounds were beautified 
and small dams—known as “gully stop- 
pers —were built to combat soil erosion. 
Under Forest Service direction. the Corps 
also dug water holes for cattle. engaged 
in rodent control operations. and re- 
grassed thousands of acres of grazing 
land in the West. In 1936, a typical year. 
the CCC enrollees laid 44.750 miles of 
telephone lines. cleared 11.402 miles of 
truck trails, built 611 lookout towers. and 
cleared thousands of acres of land of 
dead trees and underbrush. 

The CCC also participated in some 
very large-scale projects. Big Bend Na- 
tional Park in Texas. over 6.000 acres. 
was turned into a park entirely by CCC 
labor. Members worked with the Army 
Corps of Engineers on building flood 
control dams along the Winooski and 
Walkill Rivers. They restored national 
historical sites such as Fort Necessity in 
Peansylvania and La Purisma Mission in 
California. There was an abundance of 
useful work that needed to be done and 
the CCC pitched in wherever it could be 
of assistance. 


The CCC was not without its problems, 


however. Desertion by recruits, who took 
an oath when registering to remain in the 
Corps a specified length of time—usually 
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Youth who had been 
roaming the streets in 
a futile search for jobs 
were put to work 
clearing forests, 
draining marshlands, 
and erecting barriers 
against floods 


about | year—and to abide by the rules 
of the camp, was a problem which pla- 
gued the CCC throughout its existence. 
Blacks were enrolled in the CCC but 
worked in segregated camps. There was 
always the potential problem that the 
establishment of a CCC camp would 
become a political patronage plum. Most 
local communities enjoyed having a camp 
in their area because of the useful work 
it did and the money its residents pumped 
into the local economy. Members of Con- 
gress from both parties worked hard to 
get camps in their districts and protested 
when camps were closed or moved. In 
June 1935, there were 2,110 camps, 
mostly in the West and Midwest. The 
number of camps in each State varied 
from year to year as projects were begun 
or completed. Every State, however, usu- 
ally had at least one camp. 

From its inception, the CCC received 
overwhelmingly favorable press coverage 
and stayed remarkably free from corrup- 
tion and political patronage. The Detroit 
News typified most large daily newspa- 
pers when it commented that *‘no activity 
of the entire alphabetical array of New 
Deal projects has met with an approval 
so universal as has been accorded the 
aptly named Civilian Conservation 
Corps.”” Even the Chicago Tribune, a 
bitter critic of Roosevelt and his policies, 
had to admit in a 1935 article that “the 
CCC is one of the best projects of the 
administration and a great majority of its 
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recruits, we believe, appreciate its oppor- 
tunity and are being benefited.” 

Part of its popularity might be ascribed 
to what historian Richard Hofstader has 
called “the agrarian myth.’ This belief, 
prevalent in America throughout its his- 
tory. holds that a wholesomeness and 
integrity comes from a close communion 
with the land. To many, the CCC proba- 
bly recalled visions of an earlier, less 
complicated, era when the open lands of 
the frontier offered the promise of new 
opportunities and a new life to those who 
sought escape from the turmoil of urban 
society. This concept certainly influenced 
Roosevelt who, when commenting on the 
worth of the CCC, said: 


More important than the material 
gains will be the moral and spiritual 
value of such work. . . . We can take 
a vast army of these unemployed 
out into healthful surroundings. We 
can eliminate to some extent at least 
the threat that enforced idleness 
brings to spiritual and moral stability. 
It is not a panacea for all the unem- 
ployment but it is an essential step 
in this emergency. 


By 1937, however, the CCC was on 
the decline. Desertion rates were up and 
fewer young men sought the spartan life 
of the CCC camps. Industry and agricul- 
ture had begun to revive and jobs with 
better wages became more prevalent. In 
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1939, the CCC was incorporated into a 
larger administrative unit, the Federal 
Security Administration. Just as it lost its 
autonomy, the CCC lost its heart when 
Robert Fechner died on December 31, 
1939. Though the Corps remained popular 
and useful, it never again approached the 
size and popularity it had achieved during 
the darkest years of the depression. 

Another kind of darkness fell across 
the land on December 7, 1941. With 
America plunged into global war, many 
of the young men who had, in past years, 
climbed into trucks with shovels and 
spades. now boarded ships with rifles 
and bayonets. Full mobilization by the 
armed forces and increased industrial pro- 
duction for the war effort ended the 
shortage of jobs and the need for large- 
scale work relief efforts. On June 30, 
1942, Congress voted $8 million for the 
liquidation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

While the CCC died, a victim of pros- 
perity and war, its heritage has continued 
to the present. In Lyndon Johnson’s Job 
Corps and Jimmy Carter's Young Adult 
Conservation Corps, we can find its 
echoes. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., his- 
torian of the New Deal period, probably 
summarized it best when he wrote that 
the CCC “‘left its monuments in the 
preservation and purification of the land, 
the water, the forests, and the young 
men of America.”’ It is a legacy that will 
live as long as the Nation. 

















In an address to the recent U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors in New Orleans, Secre- 
tary of Labor Ray Marshall said: "If I 
had to stake my reputation as a seer on one 
thing, it would be the prediction that the 
‘Administration will not reduce the size of 
the CETA program in fiscal 1979. } In fact, 
it is quite possible that the Prysident 
will request an expansion of the current 
program." This year's CETA reorganization 
legislation will be the time to perfect the 
CETA system in a way that provides clarity, 
direction, and certainty, Marshall said. 


* * * 


Department of Labor grants totaling $965,- 
000 to Tucson made that Arizona city the 
first city in the Nation to launch a jobs 
and training program for disadvantaged youth 
under the new Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act (YEDPA). The. grants-- 
awarded to the Tucson-Pima Employment and 
Training Consortium--were: $804,172 to con- 
duct a project under the Youth Employment 
and Training Program, one of four YEDPA com- 
ponents, and $161,957 for a program under 
the Youth Community Conservation and Im- 
provement Project, another of the four YEDPA 
components. About 565 jobless youth 14 
through 21 years old will be paid at least 
the minimum wage to weatherize homes on In- 
dian reservations, perform minor maintenance 
on elderly persons' homes, and repair day- 
care facilities. Youth will be referred to 
the two programs by community based organi- 
zations. (See Meeting the Mandate to 
Employ Youth, beginning on page 2 of this 
issue of WORKLIFE. ) 








* * * 


Plans for eight additional Job Corps cen- 
ters in Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New York, North Carolina, and Washington, 
D.C., with a combined capacity for about 
3,000 disadvantaged youth, were announced by 
Secretary Marshall. The new centers would 
be situated at the Army Ammunition Plant 
Joliet, I1l.; the Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md.; Maple Glen, near Ft. Meade, 
Md.; Westover Air Force Base, near Chicopee, 
Mass.; Chautauqua, near Buffalo, N.Y.; the 
site of former Kittrell College, 35 miles 
northeast of Raleigh, N.C.; Western Campus 
of the University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; 





and Junior Village, Washington, D.C. Open- 
ing the new centers is part of the Admini- 
stration's effort to double the Job Corps 
during fiscal year 1978. As many as 10 
more sites are expected to be designated 
early this year. These and other sites to 
be chosen by the end of September would add 
between 40 and 50 new selections since the 
current expansion began. 


* * * 


Preparation for apprenticeship in the 
metal trades for 335 disadvantaged or minor- 
ity youth in 15 States will be provided un- 
der a $555,000 CETA contract renewal between 
the Department of Labor and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (UAW) union. Enrollees will 
be trained in the skills required for machin- 
ist, tool and die maker, and casting and 
molding work. They will receive 10 weeks of 
training 2 hours per day, 2 days a week, in 
math; reading comprehension; spatial rela- 
tions; and mechanical, verbal, and abstract 
reasoning. 

* * x 


The HIRE program for Vietnam-era veterans 
(see page 19 of this issue) will place 930 
unemployed men and women in railroad jobs 
with the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. in 14 
cities in 6 States under a $1,866,406 con- 
tract financed with CETA funds, Secretary 
Marshall announced. Trainees will receive 
starting wages of $5.71 to $7.66 an hour. 


* * * 


Some $7.2 million has been awarded for 
model programs to train socioeconomically 
disadvantaged women for jobs and to help 
eliminate sex discrimination in education, 
HEW's Office of Education announced. Funded 
under the Women's Educational Equity Act 
(WEEA), the programs will be used mainly to 
design and produce material for career and 
vocational education through such community 
agencies as the National Chicano Foundation, 
which trains women heads of households for 
jobs. The 83 grants and five contracts 
will help women and girls from preschool 
through college and beyond and will include 
women of all ages and various ethnic and eco- 
nomic backgrounds, in prisons, rural areas, 
and big cities. 
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Late, late one Thursday night, a group 
of five Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) employees who 
had nicknamed themselves the Rockies 
(after the movie) sat around a 
conference table at a Virginia hotel and 
tried to develop, as one of them put it, a 
“dynamite” half-hour training program to 
present the next day. 

They had been trying since before 
noon to come up with an effective way 
to cover their topic, “Setting training 
objectives,” but the plan had not yet 
jelled. Tired, sometimes to the point of 
punchiness, they came up with and 
discarded ideas until about midnight, 
when they finally settled on a program 
that included a skit, a short lecture, a 
song, some handlettered signs, and 
even modest costumes. The group 
developed these materials, rehearsed its 
presentation, and disbanded around 2 
a.m. for a short night's sleep. 


he Rockies were back in the 
conference room at 8:30 the next 
morning to present their program and to 
watch three other groups of ETA 
employees provide instruction in 
assessing the need for training, 
evaluating training programs, and 
selecting instruction techniques. The 
sessions—enlivened with audiovisual 
aids, role playing, humor, and many 
opportunities for trainee participation— 
were presented, videotaped, and 


Gloria Stevenson is associate editor of 
WORKLIFE. 
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Training Is 
its Miadle 
Name 


by Gloria Stevenson 


evaluated in the climax of an intense 
weeklong course. 

Generally called “Train the Trainers” 
but officially named “Design and 
Management of Training,” the course 
was sponsored by the National Training 
Center (NTC), a relatively new ETA unit 
designed to beef up the training 
Capabilities of ETA staff. NTC offers 
employees “Train the Trainers” and 
another course in training techniques 
and also works directly with ETA 
program offices to help develop training 
programs for national and regional staff, 
prime sponsors, and State Employment 
Service Agency (SESA) personnel. This 
training generally covers such areas as 
new programs, revised regulations, 
and techniques for improving 
administration of employment and 
training programs. 

NTC, a division of the Office of Field 
Operations, was set up in the summer of 
1976. Since then, it has helped ETA 
program offices design training on a 
wide variety of topics, including the 
public service employment expansion 
resulting from the Economic Stimulus 
Appropriation Act of 1977, changes in 
regulations governing projects funded 
under title VI of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
techniques for upgrading equal 
employment opportunity activities in 
State unemployment insurance 
operations, the HIRE (Help through 
Industry Retraining and Employment) 
program for veterans, U.S. Employment 
Service regulations, worker assistance 
available under the Trade Act, and new 
programs authorized by the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977. To date, about 2,000 
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The National Training Center helps ETA 
program staff design and conduct 
training on a wide variety of subjects 
Here Walter Labanow presents a 
session on U.S. Employment Service 
regulations 


persons have been trained through such 
programs. In addition, about 100 ETA 
employees have completed NTC’s 
courses on training management and 
techniques. 





s the “Train the Trainers” 
course makes clear, NTC’s philosophy 
is that training should be interesting and 
enjoyable as well as informative. The 
courses emphasize the need for trainers 
to use audiovisual aids 2nd to let 
trainees actively participate in sessions, 
approaches which ETA training 
programs have traditionally lacked. 

“Over the years,” says NTC training 
specialist Dr. Fred Frederick, “ETA 
training has been done in an 
unsystematic, haphazard way. People 
tended to look for the quickest, easiest 
way to do training, and generally that's a 
straight lecture. Some people will even 
get up there and read right off the 
regulations.” 

Frederick adds that ETA personnel 
are increasingly realizing the 
shortcoming of such sessions. “It's 
gotten to a point where people have sat 
through—and maybe even delivered—sco 
much training that is boring and dull that 
they see a real need to improve it.” 

To help program offices—the U.S. 
Employment Service or the 
Unemployment Insurance Service, for 
example—design effective training, NTC 
draws on a small cadre of training 
specialists, a Media Resource Center 
that includes a sophisticated television 
studio and a graphics unit, and the ETA 
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Resource Clearinghouse, a library of 
ETA training and technical assistance 
materials. Despite the word “Center” in 
its name, NTCis not housed in a 
separate physical facility but has several 
offices in the Patrick Henry Building in 
Washington, ETA’s national 
headquarters. The Media Resource 
Center is in room 5413, the ETA 
Resource Clearinghouse is in room 
10011, and staff offices are on the 10th 
floor. 

NTC’s training specialists act as 
consultants to ETA offices planning 
training. “Program staff know the 
material they need to cover, and they 
have responsibility for managing and 
presenting the training,” explains NTC 
director Norman McGough, “and our 
courses are designed to increase skills 
in these areas. NTC training specialists 
help out as resource people who can 
offer technical guidance and suggestions 
based on their experience with training.” 


or example, the training specialists 
might help program personnel assess 
their training needs and set specific, 
measurable objectives for training 
sessions. “Helping people spell out 
clearcut objectives is one of the most 
important parts of training program 
design,” says McGough. “We try to help 
course managers pinpoint exactly what 
information or new capabilities they want 
trainees to come away with. That's really 
important because it’s the basis on 
which you design the programs and 
even select participants. And it's the 
basis on which you can then evaluate 
the training.” 

After training objectives are clearly 
defined, NTC personnel are avaiiable to 
help design curriculums, suggest training 
techniques, help the course manager 
find appropriate trainers for the session, 
and develop ways of evaluating the 
training. They may also assist in drawing 
up a detailed training program agenda, 
generally one that provides for social 
amenities such as coffeebreaks and 
perhaps even a welcoming reception. 

ETA administrators have often 
overlooked such details in the past, says 
Fred Frederick, who believes that 
providing a comfortable atmosphere is 
crucial to a successful training program. 
“The climate in many training programs 
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Velma Brown directs ETA’s Resource Clearinghouse, a library of training 


and technical assistance materials. 


is terrible,” he says. “The instructors are 
uptight, the trainees may not want to be 
there in the first place, and the training 
rooms are hot or cold or stuffy or 
crowded. You need to take those kinds 
of things into consideration if you want a 
meeting to work.” 

NTC helps course managers schedule 
training in hotels or other conference 
facilities, including a training center 
located in the Department of Labor's 
main building on Constitution Ave. That 
facility includes five seminar rooms that 
each hold 35 to 50 people, two larger 
rooms seating up to 60 people each, 
three small group rooms, a conference 
room that can accommodate 20 people, 


and a lounge. The center also contains 
audiovisual equipment such as TV 
monitors and tape recorders. 

During the planning phase, NTC 
training specialists may also provide 
assistance in developing training 
manuals or other instruction materials. 
The Media Resource Center's graphics 
unit can provide covers for training 
manuals as well as visual aids like 
posters, large graphs, and overhead 
transparencies. A television studio, ETA- 
TV, can provide more elaborate aids, 
including films, videotapes, tape 
recordings, slide-tape shows, and 
photographic services. 

Recent ETA-TV productions 
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developed for training programs include 
a half-hour videotape about the 
problems that offenders have in getting 
jobs and job training, a 14-minute 
videotape describing provisions of the 
Trade Act of 1974, a documentary on 
women in nontraditional jobs, and a 11/2 
hour film that shows how to conduct an 
effective interview with employment and 
training program clients. Stanley Hankin, 
the supervisor of the Media Resource 
Center, explains that these films are 
loaned free to regional ETA offices, 
SESA’s, and other public agencies. 

As the time for a training session 
nears, NTC staff often assist with a “dry 
run” that gives trainers the opportunity to 
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While designing training about Employment Service regulations, ETA's Gary Turner looked 
to the Media Resource Center for overhead transparencies and other visual aids. 


rehearse their presentations. Says NTC 
training specialist Marsha Sirkin, “The 
dry run usually takes longer than the 
actual training. Every trainer goes 
through his or her presentation in front 
of a small audience, and we videotape 
the session. The audience members fill 
out evaluation forms and give them to 
the trainer. Then we immediately play 
back the videotape so the trainers can 
see for themselves how they appear to 
the audience.” 

Dry runs are important, Sirkin says, 
because “This is usually the first time 
the trainer presents the material. It may 
be the first time he or she has ever used 
visual aids or tried some training 


technique like role playing or small 
group problem solving. The rehearsal 
gives the trainer a chance to get 
comfortable with the presentation and to 
make any last minute changes.” 


he training packages—agenda, 
instructional materials, and visual aids— 
that NTC helps to develop are usually 
made available to ETA’s regional offices, 
each of which has its own training 
component. NTC provides the Regional 
Training Centers with general guidelines 
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Larry Rubin of the Media Resource Center edits a training videotape Photos by Steve Altman 





ETA makes training films on location as well as in its own studio 


Working the TV studio's audio mixer is freelance director Lenny Levin Stanley Hankin and Linda Maldonado inspect an art card 
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and helps to support their work. Training 
programs produced by regional offices 
are among the materials available 
through NTC’s new ETA Resource 
Clearinghouse, a library of about 600 
technical assistance and training 


documents developed during the past 2 


years by national and regional ETA staff, 


SESA’s, and CETA prime sponsors. 

“We encourage any program office or 
region planning training to check with 
the Clearinghouse,” says NTC Director 
McGough. “There's no use duplicating a 
program that someone else has already 
produced.” 

The NTC staff believes that better 


Mary Archerd of the U.S. Employment Service welcomes questions 


and comments during her training presentation. 
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training for ETA staff is an important 
step toward more effective employment 
and training programs for unemployed 
and underemployed persons. “Training 
is the Employment and Training 
Administration’s middie name,” says 
Fred Frederick, “and it’s also the 
National Training Center's middle name. 
Training is our business and we need to 
make it good.” 0 





FOR MORE INFORMATION. . . 





Norman McGough, director of the Na- 
tional Training Center, can provide gen- 
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eral information and assistance. His ad- 
dress is room 10302 Patrick Henry 
Building, 601 D Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. Phone (202) 376-6953. 


Stanley Hankin, supervisor of ETA’s 
Media Resource Center, has details about 
graphics and film services, as well as a 
list of recent ETA-TV film and videotape 
productions available on loan. He is in 
room 5413 in the Patrick Henry Building, 
and his phone number is 376-7298. 


Velma Brown (Room 10516 Patrick 
Henry Building, phone 376-7411) can 
supply more information about the ETA 
Resource Clearinghouse for training and 
technical assistance materials. 
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With the 
Chairman of the 
(HIRE) Board 


The HIRE program—Help through Industry Retraining and 
Employment—designed to help unemployed Vietnam-era and 
disabled veterans get jobs—is part of President Carter's 
economic recovery package. In establishing the program, the 
President was aware that the American public has been 
generous in assisting veterans to make the transition from 
military service to civilian employment, but Vietnam-era and 
disabled veterans have had more than the usual difficulty in 
finding jobs (see ‘“‘D-Day for Veterans’ Jobs,” WORKLIFE, 
July 1977). As 1977 ended, the unemployment rate for veterans 
remained high and the HIRE program was struggling for 
success. On Veterans Day, President Carter addressed the 
problem in remarks made at a memorial service in Arlington 
National Cemetery, when he declared: 


What is the role of the 
President’s Committee 
on HIRE? 


President Carter called upon this 
voluntary advisory group of in- 
dustry, labor, and veterans leaders to help 
in implementing the HIRE program na- 
tionally. On occasion, the HIRE Commit- 
tee will provide direct help, as it did 
recently when senior members were 
asked to develop improved techniques for 
veterans’ outreach and assistance. HIRE 
should not be a people-shuffling program. 
Rather, it will assure that veterans receive 
effective followup assistance. HIRE Com- 
mittee members have also been asked for 
further recommendations that may be 
presented to the President and to the 
Secretary of Labor. Finally, the Commit- 
tee will serve as an intermediary should a 
problem that cannot be solved locally 
arise among participants. 











**My son Jack served in Vietnam. And although I came 
back from wars as something of a hero—although I was not a 
hero—my son came back unappreciated, sometimes scorned 
by his peer group who did not join in the conflict. And I think 
there is a special debt of gratitude on the part of the American 
people to those young men and women who served in Vietnam 
because they have not been appreciated enough.” 

The President chose G. William Miller, chairman of Textron, 
Inc., Providence, R.I., to be chairman of the President's 
Committee on the HIRE program. He later became chairman 
of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB). In the 
question and answer interview that follows, Miller discusses 
the HIRE program, the problems it has faced, and the progress 
it is making. 


The private sector is being 
asked to create jobs and to train 
unemployed Vietnam-era and 
disabled veterans. What can these 
veterans offer employers? 


The main objective of HIRE, as 

well as President Carter's charge 
to it, is to find employment for veterans 
in the American business community. 
The hiring of veterans is not only a 
responsibility owed to those who have 
served our Nation, but is also good busi- 
ness. Men and women who have served 
in the armed forces have shown their 
ability to perform. They have experience 
in teamwork and have been trained to be 
mission oriented. Disabled veterans have 
also proved themselves to be valuable 
employees through their performance, job 
stability, and attendance. Veterans as a 
group represent an attractive manpower 
resource. 


ak 
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HIRE is a reimbursable program 

for which funding of up to 

$140 million is available from ihe 
Department of Labor (DOL) under the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). How are 
employers reimbursed for establishing 
job and training programs? 





HIRE has both a voluntary and a 

reimbursable aspect. Under the 
latter, the Government will pay as much 
as half the hourly training cost for a 
maximum of 6 months, to employers who 
enter into a training agreement. The com- 
pany itself will hire and train eligible 
individuals. Full provisions of the HIRE 
program are detailed in the Department of 
Labor’s official ‘*Guidelines for Employ- 
ers,’ available from any of 10 regional 
offices or the main office in Washington, 
DAY. 


How can funding agreements 
be obtained? 


All agreements are made directly 

between the private firm and the 
Department of Labor. However, I might 
point out that to participate in the reim- 
bursable phase, a firm must prepare and 
submit an approvable HIRE program pro- 
posal, which the DOL can convert into a 
HIRE funding agreement. I know the 
Department is most anxious to fund all 
agreements that meet general standards 
and ground rules. Also, both the DOL 
and the HIRE organization are making 
every attempt to minimize administrative 
burdens of the program. 


Can only veterans benefit 
from HIRE? 


Not necessarily. The program is 

designed especially to help Viet- 
nam-era veterans and individuals with 
veteran preferences. However, if there 
are not enough of these individuals in a 
community to fill the openings, HIRE 
jobs will be made available first to disad- 
vantaged young jobseekers, then to the 
long-term unemployed. 
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What is your strategy to 

publicize HIRE among 

employers, to encourage 
them to participate? 


We are appealing directly to the 

heads of large corporations to 
obtain their pledges to hire veterans. To 
expedite this plan, President Carter has 
asked for support from the NAB and the 
Business Roundtable. That support was 
given quickly and generously. At present, 
the HIRE program has 46 executives 
loaned by 43 companies. NAB, with its 
continuing program of loaned executives, 
currently has 200 nationwide. President 
Carter met with leaders of more than 200 
business, labor, and veterans organiza- 
tions at the White House to launch HIRE 
formally. Subsequently, the President 
wrote personal letters to more than 2,300 
corporate chief executive officers, asking 
them to participate and to work with the 
NAB. 


What is the NAB’s role 
in HIRE? 


At President Carter's request, 

NAB has assumed responsibility 
for implementing the Administration's 
HIRE program. I am particularly pleased 
about NAB’s direct involvement because 
of its past success with similar endeavors. 
NAB’s marketing role for HIRE is two- 
fold. First, it helps convince corporate 
leaders to participate in HIRE; then it 
acts as liaison between the Department of 
Labor and corporate management. Sec- 
ond, NAB facilitates implementation. At 
every stage. staff members serve as direct 
links between the Federal Government 
and participating firms. 

This liaison bypasses usual bureau- 
cratic channels and helps hold redtape to 
a minimum, thus avoiding costly delays. 
Few Federal programs enjoy such advan- 
tages. NAB is well equipped to handle 
this marketing-liaison role. For the past 6 
years. it has operated its own Jobs-for- 
Veterans program very successfully. 


What's the first step for a 
company that wants to help? 


An employer first should contact 

NAB or the Department of Labor 
in Washington. Each has trained staff 
who can discuss HIRE on an individual 
basis and, if requested, help guide an 
employer's project. 


Have you received many 
responses from veterans? 


I’ve received only a few direct 

inquiries from veterans, all of 
them seeking job assistance. As we pro- 
ceed, I’m hopeful that the HIRE Commit- 
tee, and especially the members from 
veterans organizations, will assist in im- 
proving contacts with eligible individuals. 


Do you foresee difficulties in 
finding veterans to participate? 


Yes, primarily in reaching all 

those eligible. Approximately 
500,000 Vietnam-era veterans are unem- 
ployed now. In 1978, 500,000 persons will 
be released from active duty. We will 
experience difficulty assisting these men 
and women if they do not register with 
the State employment service. We need 
to make these unemployed veterans 
aware that DOL, through the State em- 
ployment service offices, is the primary 
referral service for HIRE. Just how to 
establish better contacts is a matter that 
will receive specific attention from the 
HIRE Committee. 


What types of firms are 

eligible to participate in HIRE? 

Can they participate voluntarily 
at their own expense? 


Any private for-profit corporation 

can take part so long as the firm 
pledges and attempts to hire 15 or more 
eligible persons. 














What are some of the 

terms and conditions employers 

must agree to? For example, 
who determines eligibility? Who refers 
veterans for jobs? 


In the HIRE program, firms 

agree to hire or train eligible 
persons at a minimum wage of $3.50 an 
hour or higher for permanent jobs. Under 
the voluntary option, firms themselves 
may certify eligible participants, while 
under the reimbursable programs, the 
local offices of the State employment 
service will certify and refer eligible can- 
didates. 


How can small businesses 
help veterans? 


Small businesses can work 

through the existing Jobs for Vet- 
erans program administered by the NAB, 
now operating in 130 cities. NAB staff 
managers have been assigned to 50 of 
these cities to provide local support. For 
further details on this program, smaller 
companies may contact their local NAB 
Office. 


The National 
Alliance of 
Businessmen 


The New York Times quotes 
you as saying: ““We kave a big 
challenge before us, but 
I’m optimistic about our prospects for 
success.’’ What Is your personal 
commitment to HIRE? 


I do indeed believe the challenge 

is great. The magnitude of the 
effort alone is a challenge. We have been 
contacting literally thousands of major 
companies all over the country in just a 
few months. Although this has placed a 
heavy workload on NAB, I’m optimistic 
about our prospects for success. NAB’s 
existing Jobs for Veterans program has a 
good track record. My personal commit- 
ment is to provide leadership and direc- 
tion to those responsible for HIRE’s im- 
plementation, to help insure its success. 


What were your thoughts when 
the President asked you to head 
the HIRE program? 


It was a rather rapid assumption 
of responsibility, but I am proud 
to assume leadership for such an impor- 
tant, vital program. I am confident Amer- 
ican business will respond affirmatively. 


You, too, are a veteran. How 

was your military training 

valuable to the company that 
first hired you as a civilian? 


My military training helped me 

develop self-discipline. I was able 
to assume responsibility as it was given 
to me. Also, my Coast Guard years 
taught me to be tolerant of other people. 
That was an asset in my first job, and 
still is today. 


Why do we need HIRE? What 
do you see as its specific long- 
and short-term goals? 


We need HIRE because the un- 

employment rate among Viet- 
nam-era veterans is substantially higher 
than among nonveterans. However, 
HIRE is just one of many ways of helping 
the veteran find employment. Govern- 
ment agencies and private groups also 
involved consider the problem particu- 
larly acute among minority group mem- 
bers, whose unemployment rate is run- 
ning at 30 percent. In the short term, 
over the next 12 months, the HIRE 
program alone should place 100,000 cur- 
rently unemployed veterans in jobs. This 
will not only alleviate the national tragedy 
of high unemployment among veterans, 
but give the business community a sense 
of participation and accomplishment. 
HIRE’s longer range objective is to make 
a significant and permanent reduction in 
unemployment among veterans. 0 
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' Battle: Jobs for Vets 
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by J. T. Hashian 


The man President Carter picked on 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall's 
recommendation to be deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Veterans’ Employment has 
a special qualification for this new and 
difficult job. 

Roland R. Mora, the first person to fill 
this new post created by recent 
Congressional legislation, has been an 
unemployed veteran himself. For an 
aggregate of more than a year after he 
left the service, he suffered the daily 
discouragements of an unsuccessful 
jobseeker. 

This fact alone surely doesn’t make 
him the last word in veterans 
employment but the entire makeup of the 
former Marine Corps line officer seems 
to give him a special edge, a unique 
talent that recommended him to 
Secretary Marshall and to President 
Carter. 


M..: happens to be one of the most 
bonafide of disabled Vietnam veterans. 
He is quite sensitive to the plight of 
minorities—springing from two minority 
groups himself—with Hispanic heritage 
from his mother and Chiricahua Apache 
blood from his father. 

Mora shared a number of combat 
experiences in Vietnam with Philip 
Caputo, author of the recent best-seller, 
A Rumor of War. Caputo, later a foreign 
correspondent of The Chicago Tribune , 
was a lieutenant in charge of a Marine 
rifle platoon in the vicinity of Danang. 
Recounting a surprise attack by a squad 
of Vietcong sappers who got through the 
barbed wire of a Marine batallion’s 
command post one night, Caputo writes: 

**A lot of flares and grenades were 
going off and bullets were splattering the 
dust around the junior officers’ tent. I 





J. T. Hashian is director of the news branch of 
the Employment and Training Administration's 
Office of Information. 


tore through my mosquito net, grabbed 
my Carbine, tripped, fel! against my 
footlocker, and knocked myself out. I lay 
unconscious for a few moments. Coming 
to, I crawled into a trench where Mora, 
the assistant intelligence officer, stood 
wearing nothing but a pistol belt. Bart 
Francis, another lieutenant on the staff, 
looked at him and said, ‘Really, Roland, 
that’s hardly proper.’ A little giddy from 
the knock on the head, I laughed 
hysterically.” 


Suttering light casualties, the Marines 
beat back the enemy attack. 

This ex-Leatherneck, a graduate of 
the University of Southern California, 
has completed a variety of post-graduate 
studies and a host of military studies 
that permitted him to become a 
regimental intelligence officer with the 
embattled 3rd Marine Division near the 
DMZ. 

And, if these recommendations were 
not enough, the 39-year-old Angeleno 
from California has managed his own 
investment company and worked with 
Cesar Chavez to help organize the 
farmworkers on the West Coast. 

With all this in his background, the 
Spanish-speaking Mora is now 
determined to use his talents and 
experiences for what he considers a most 
important task—to get his fellow 
veterans into decent jobs. 

Mora feels certain he can really help 
veterans in their quest for jobs. 

‘It must be done through direct 
communications with the veteran on the 
street—the person who must be 
convinced that we mean what we say 
and do what is right,’ Mora says. 

**Through apathy and indifference on 
the part of a good deal of the American 
public, the Vietnam veteran has 
developed a total disrespect for the 
system that denies him a good job 
because he was at the bottom of the 


economic totem pole when he joined the 
service and returned to the bottom when 
he got out. 

**The Vietnam veteran usually wasn't 
afforded any real job assistance justa 
lot of dangling economic ropes—ropes 
that were out of reach because of a lack 
of education, training, or experience.” 

‘The argument that veterans are not 
prepared for the labor market, however, 
falls on its face because, after the other 
wars, right up to Korea, the foot soldier 
came back and was absorbed in the labor 
market. 

**Why? Because the country supported 
the war and cared enough for its 
veterans to do something for them,” 
Mora says. 

‘*But the Vietnam War was an ugly, 
unwanted war, fought disproportionately 
by Spanish-surnamed and black troops. 

**Thus, the veterans of that war were 
disadvantaged because of their 
background, they were disadvantaged 
because of the psychological problems 
they faced in the service, and they were 
disadvantaged when they left the service 
because of the long headstart their 
nonveteran contemporaries had 
achieved. 

**It’s ironic as hell that we gave the 
Germans and the Japanese a better 
economic chance after we defeated them 
than we have given our men who 
happened to serve in a war we shouldn't 
have fought,”’ Mora says with some 
bitterness. 


Yuu get the feeling when you talk to 
him that Captain Mora is seething 
beneath the calm, almost inscrutable 
smile he wears under a crown of long. 
straight black hair falling to his 
shoulders. 

Mora’s job entails coordinating, 
analyzing, evaluating, and monitoring all 
of the Department of Labor's veterans 
affairs, including project funding 
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committees from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Veterans Administration, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. And, he will direct the 10 
regional offices of the Veterans 
Employment Services which are 
responsible for carrying out such projects 
as Help through Industry Retraining and 
Employment (HIRE) and the Disabled 
Veterans Outreach Program (DVOP). 

‘| didn’t ask anyone for this job,”’ he 
says. **The President asked me to take it 
on, and I think part of my credentials 
was the time I spent looking for work 
before I developed something for 
myself.” 

Mora is very high on DVOP. *‘It's 
doing some great things out there for the 
veterans and I would like to see it 
continued for as long as it’s necessary to 


The base at Danang—Mora doesnt have 
to be reminded of it 


- bod ai 
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Mora doesn't reminisce about experiences, 
such as bringing in prisoners 
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have special programs targeted to 
veterans. 

“If 1do my work well, there won't be 
any need for hiring programs for 
Vietnam veterans,” says one of the 
newest bureaucrats on the Potomac, who 
pleads not to be called a bureaucrat. 

**Until then, however, my office will 
support any and all programs to help 
them.” 

Mora says a main task he faces is 
getting the American people to realize 
that more than half a million Vietnam 
veterans are without jobs. 

**] think the people have to be told 
and told and told to make them realize 
that they have been partly responsible 
for the veterans’ problem,”’ Mora says. 

He discounts the fact that veterans 
represent a relatively small number of 
unemployed persons. He points out that 
statistics are being used to represent 
people and a *“doggedly bad situation.” 

‘**When you reason with me by using 
statistics, that’s in the same category as 
the bikini: What they show is interesting; 
what they hide is vital.” 


M.. is deadly serious about his work. 


He doesn’t sit around reminiscing about 
his war experiences or his personal wins 
and losses. He seems to be wearing 
horse blinkers when it comes to his job. 
And he harbors some definite views: 


@ On amnesty for those who fled the 
country rather than serve in Vietnam— 
**They followed their conscience as did 
those who went to Vietnam. Some of my 
friends were killed around me in 
Vietnam. I don’t hold with those that 
insist that those whose conscience led 
them on a different path must pay 
forever. 

**My feeling is that we waste a lot of 
time and effort in hounding, persecuting, 
chasing, and denouncing those who 
chose a different course than most of us. 
If we could channel those energies into 
efforts to get jobs for veterans, we'd all 
be a lot better off.” 


@ On veterans who happen to be 
women—"‘ You never hear about them 
when the problem of veterans 
unemployment is discussed, even though 
their problems are no less acute. Our 
veterans Statistics list only ‘male’ 
veterans. I plan to do something about 
this.” 


@ On unemployment lines—‘It is not 
theory to me. I know what it is to be out 
there and feel loss of self respect. 
Somehow, I never really could grasp 
what was happening to me. . . college 
educated, combat experienced, a 


managerial and administrative type. . . 
yet our system couldn't use me!”” 


@ On the lack of job longevity for 
veterans— ‘Hopefully, we can change 
that around and make old hat out of the 
old phrase that veterans, blacks, 
Chicanos, and women have heard so 
much: Last hired, first fired.” 


@ On being a minority group 
member—‘*Sometimes | feel I am really 
disqualified from talking about minorities 
because I belong to so many minority 
groups I become a majority.” 


@ On Potomac politics—*When | 
came to Washington from my last home 
in Mission Viejo, I was prepared for the 
alligators snapping at me but I was 
totally unprepared for piranha... .”’ 


A, the first person to occupy the new 
position of deputy assistant secretary for 
veterans’ employment, Mora, a Native 
American (he prefers that appellation to 
American Indian) born in New Mexico, 
is proud that he is one of the first of his 
race to hold such a high Federal position 
outside of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

He’s been a fighter for causes. The 
Vietnam conflict is an obvious one. He 
was a worker and organizer for Cesar 
Chavez and the United Farm Workers’ 
stormy efforts to organize the 
farmworkers in California. And, as an 
advance man for the little-known Georgia 
governor who ran for the presidency, his 
task was no sinecure. 

Mora would like to get involved 
someday in international affairs, in or out 
of government. He was graduated from 
the University of Southern California in 
1961 with a bachelor’s degree in 
international relations. He was serious 
about the State Department, taking post- 
graduate studies in law, political science. 
and management systems, until the war 
took him to the jungles of Vietnam. 


H. hopes he can have a positive 
impact on the veterans’ unemployment 
problem. 

**How long will it take me? It should 
be done as quickly as possible, maybe 
two years, ’ Mora says, “‘but a lot 
depends on America’s response to the 
problem.” 

Mora doesn’t have a real timetable for 
his personal life, but he doesn’t expect to 
tarry forever in the veterans’ 
employment job because he expects to 
resolve the challenging part of it within a 
reasonable time. 

Then, perhaps, off to new jousts, his 
figurative Chiricahua lance at the 
ready. 0 
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Counseling by 
the Employment 
Service 


Data from the Employment Security 
Automated Reporting System (ESARS) 
show that the United States Employment 
Service (USES) counseled 877,300 job- 
seekers during fiscal year 1976, about 6 
percent of all applicants. Of those coun- 
seled, 24 percent—214,100—were placed 
in jobs—the same percentage reported 
in fiscal years 1974 and 1975. 

Five percent of all white jobhunters 
received counseling, as did 8 percent of 
black applicants. Seventy-five percent of 
those counseled were urban residents 
and the rest were from rural areas. 

Within individual States and territories, 
placements of applicants who received 
counseling ranged from a high of 49 
percent in the District of Columbia to a 
low of 13 percent in Ohio. 

Fifty-four percent of those counseled 
were men, and 26 percent of these 
applicants were placed in jobs. Among 
the women who received counseling, 22 
percent went into jobs. 

White persons counseled made up 68 
percent of the total, black applicants 
accounted for 26 percent, and Hispanics 
made up 6 percent. Among these per- 
sons, 24 percent of the whites, 26 per- 
cent of the blacks, and 26 percent of the 
Hispanics were placed in jobs. 

Twenty-one percent of those receiving 
counseling were veterans, and 28 per- 
cent of these applicants were placed in 
employment. 

The accompanying graphs show age 
and education levels of applicants coun- 
seled and placed in jobs. 


—Deborah Minning 





Deborah Minning is a manpower development 
specialist, Office of Administration and Manage- 
ment, Employment and Training Administration. 








Counseled Applicants 


By Age 





. Below 20 years (20%) 
40+ years (16%) 


20 - 21 years (13%) 


25 - 39 years (35% 22 - 24 years (16%) 





Education by Grade 





0- 7th grade (5%) 


Over 12th grade (15%) 8 - 11th grade (39%) 





12th grade (41%) 





Counseled Applicants Placed in Employment 


By Age Education by Grade 
Below 20 — 27% 0- 7th-21% 
20 - 21 — 27% 8 - 11th — 25% 
22 - 24 — 26% 12th — 25% 
25 - 39 — 24% Over 12th — 22% 
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by Judy Harkison 





Job Wanted 


Young woman with two 
small children, recently 
divorced, needs work. 
Has no job skills but 
dependable and willing 
to work hard. Does not 
want to go on welfare. 











Thousands of desperate women could 
write an advertisement like the one 
above. Thousands more—welfare recipi- 
ents, widows, older displaced homemak- 
ers, and female offenders, for example— 
also need jobs and training to support 
themselves or their families. 

In response to this need, more than 
100 Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) programs have been 
set up specifically for women. After 
studying these efforts, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Women’s Bureau has 
chosen the following three to serve as 
models for prime sponsors and service 
Organizations interested in setting up 
other programs for women: 


@ *‘Nontraditional Occupations” 
(NTO), sponsored by the Boston, Mass., 
YWCA, offers a 16-week training pro- 
gram in building maintenance skills, along 
with work experience, physical fitness 
training, and counseling. 

@ *‘Women’s Freedom of Career 
Choice’> (WFCC) in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., provides a 2-week, 40-hour work- 
shop orieritation during which participants 
select a career and then receive a voucher 
to pay part of the cost of classroom 
instruction, on-the-job training (OJT), or 
public service employment. 

@ ‘Better Jobs for Women” (BJW), in 
Denver, Colo., places women in appren- 
ticeship or unsubsidized OJT programs in 
the skilled trades. 


While these programs differ markedly 
in approach, they ail address the needs 
of unskilled, low-income women, and 





Judy Harkison is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 
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they can be replicated at modest expense. 
Moreover, though the programs are rela- 
tively simple in design, they have been 
highly effective in placing low-income 
women into jobs, primarily in nontradi- 
tional occupations. 

Boston’s NTO project focuses on build- 
ing maintenance skills, which can be used 
in dozens of male-dominated fields such 
as welding, carpentry, electricity, appli- 
ance repair, plastering, and machine tool 
work. 

‘Women should realize that no matter 
how well they type, they can probably 
earn more fixing a typewriter,” said Vi- 
vian Guilfoy, NTO’s program developer. 
She believes that job opportunities in 
building maintenance, as well as other 
blue-collar fields, look very promising for 
women. 

NTO participants receive hands-on 
classroom training in electricity; carpen- 
try; and painting, plastering, and paper- 
ing. Taught by a union carpenter, a li- 
censed electrician, and a self-employed 
contractor, respectively, the classroom 
training introduces the women to the 
major tools and techniques of these 
trades. 

Enrollees also get trade-related physical 
fitness training designed to strengthen 
muscles and promote good health. The 
women use YWCA gym facilities to prac- 
tice exercises that teach them the proper 
way ‘o lift, push, pull, carry, climb, and 
run. 

The program provides actual work ex- 
perience in YWCA workrooms, nonprofit 
office and residential buildings, hospitals, 
a State college, settkement houses, and a 
center for the arts. Trainees work along 
with experienced maintenance workers, 
observing and trying their hands at such 
tasks as repairing broken windows, patch- 
up plastering, replacing fuses, and moni- 
toring heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. They complete a biweekly evalua- 
tion of each part of the program, while 
instructors and counselors evaluate their 
progress. 

The 16-week program includes | week 
of orientation, assessment, and planning; 
13 weeks of counseling, occupational 
training, physical fitness, and work expe- 
rience; and 2 weeks of job placement. 

NTO started in 1974 when Juliet F. 
Brudney, Boston YWCA director, ob- 
tained a planning grant from United Way 
of Mass. Bay to design programs to 
improve the economic status of women. 
Two interview studies under that grant 
revealed that many low-income women 
were interested in blue-collar jobs but 
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had no training or experience in such 
fields and that employers were interested 
in hiring qualified women for nontradi- 
tional jobs. The study also disclosed that 
nontraditional fields offered better pay 
and more job mobility than *“‘women’s 
work,”’ required fewer literacy skills, and 
often provided good on-the-job training. 

As soon as the project was launched, a 
community-based advisory board of em- 
ployers, educators, and target group rep- 
resentatives began to design strategies for 
job development. NTO staff contacted 
the 50 largest employers in the area and 
sent program brochures to more than 
1,600 companies. 

‘“We talked to hundreds of business- 
men, unions, employers,’ reported Guil- 
foy. *‘There appears to be a willingness 
on the part of employers, partly to meet 
affirmative action requirements, to hire 
qualified women for a hands-on kind of 
job.”’ Brudney described the training pro- 
gram as the ‘missing link” in bringing 
together willing employers and women 
interested in entering nontraditional fields. 

To attract eligible applicants, the proj- 
ect reached out to CETA neighborhood 
centers, churches, and women’s groups. 
Project staff also placed a tiny ad in the 
employment section of the Sunday paper. 
It drew 200 responses. *‘On the face of 
it, 90 percent were eligible,’ said Guilfoy. 
NTO started with 33 participants, the 
maximum number in the first 16-week 
cycle, and a waiting list for the second. 

The women earn a stipend of $2.56 an 
hour for a 40-hour week. “It’s a very 
strict program,” explained Guilfoy. *“The 
hours are 9 to 5 with a half hour off for 
lunch. They punch a timeclock, and if 
someone is late, she is docked for it.” 
The staff includes five women who work 
full-time, as well as four part-time instruc- 
tors (three of them male), a dozen work- 
site supervisors, and a part-time evalua- 
tor. 

NTO’s goal for the fiscal 1977 grant 
period was to place 99 low-income 
women in jobs, on a budget of $400,000. 
The placement rate for the first cycle 
was 85 percent, with an average hourly 
wage of $4.43 per hour. The women 
were placed in a variety of nontraditional 
fields, including railroad car repair, build- 
ing maintenance, carpentry, and welding. 
As a result of the successful first cycle. 
150 women applied for the second cycle. 
and 40 were selected. 

About one-half the trainees are white, 
one-third are black, and the remainder 
represent other minority groups. Their 
average age is 30; more than half of them 
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Training in techniques of the plasterer's trade is offered in 
the Boston program where instructor Abdul Mohammed 
shows enrollees how the work should be performed 


are heads of households; and their edu- 
cational attainment ranges from 7th grade 
to a master’s degree. 

Brudney points to what she terms the 
‘dynamic quality’ of this project as one 
factor in its success. “‘It’s not a routine 
program and the moment it becomes 
routine it won't be good anymore,”’ she 
declared. “‘It’s changing and evolving. 
Staff people put so much of themselves 
into it. It’s an exciting program. It really 
is a team effort. That’s the key to its 
success. It’s a creative effort.” 

A trainee summed up the training ex- 
perience this way: “I think a lot of the 
women had never really done any of the 
things we learned. We all saw that we 
could do them as well as any man.” 

A unique voucher system characterizes 
‘‘Women’s Freedom of Career Choice,” 
the model program in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., the largest city in Broward County. 
It is operated by the local prime sponsor, 
the Broward Manpower Council. WFCC 
provides a 2-week, 40-hour workshop 
orientation during which participants se- 
lect careers and then most of them re- 
ceive a voucher to pay the costs of their 
choice of classroom training, OJT, or 
public service employment. 

Participants present the voucher, or 
agreement, to an employer, certifying that 
Broward Manpower Council will furnish 
the funds to cover part or all of their 
training or employment. Vouchers may 
be used as follows: up to $2,000 tuition 
for classroom training, up to 50 percent 
of the starting wages for 6 months of 
OJT, or up to $10,000 for the first year’s 
salary of public service employment. Sup- 
portive services, such as child care and 
transportation, are also negotiated by 
voucher. 

Since the participants choose and set 
up their own training, this system is 
intended to eliminate the need for a job 
developer. Making the effort of setting 
up their own training appears to increase 
participants’ commitment to their choices. 
In the future, they will assume the addi- 
tional responsibility of making career de- 
cisions and negotiating for those choices. 

The workshop helps the women clarify 
their ideas about jobs and job training 
and develop a plan for achieving their 
goals. It includes assertiveness training, 
values clarification, jobseeking skills, and 
aptitude testing. Information is provided 
on a wide choice of occupations, and the 
emphasis is on nontraditional jobs. 

Video tapes are made of mock job 
interviews on the first and last day, the 
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latter with real employers. *‘During the 
first interviews, when an employer asked 
about the person’s background, most of 
the women started talking about their 
families, their children, and their mar- 
riages,’"’ explained Project Director 
Jeanette Overgard. “‘But by the final 
interviews, there was a tremendous differ- 
ence. They answered the same questions 
by stressing their skills, relevant experi- 
ence, and willingness to learn.” 

After completing the workshop, partic- 
ipants select their own careers. With 
guidance from the staff, they have 2 
weeks to design a training program to 
reach career goals. At this point, for 
research purposes, 75 percent of partici- 
pants selected at random receive vouch- 
ers and the other 25 percent—who act as 
a control group—are referred back to the 
title I program of Broward Manpower 
Council where, after counseling, they are 
placed in OJT programs, public service 
employment, or classroom training. 

About half of those with vouchers 
choose classroom training for occupations 
such as truckdriver, court reporter, dental 
technician, or nursing aide. Some 10 per- 
cent select OJT in such jobs as boat 
painting, scuba diving, and welding. 

One woman employed previously as a 
maid was newly trained as a welder. 
Weighing only 82 pounds, Ethel Pierce 
does weiding in the shipyard at Tracor 
Marine, a Port Everglades firm that seeks 
women workers and strongly supports 
WFCC. One of only three women among 
the firm’s 220 employees, Pierce likes 
her new job. 






**Everybody else leaves their hardhats 
at work,”’ she said, “‘but I love to wear 
mine on the bus all the way home. When 
people ask me what I do, I love to tell 
them I’m a welder, making $4.21 an 
hour.” 

Another WFCC participant is a prop- 
erty inspector for the county housing 
authority at $4.62 an hour: one is a 
$10,000 assistant director in the federally 
funded Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram, and another is a housing discrimi- 
nation investigator for the county Human 
Relations Department. 

WFCC staff and participants agree that 
results of the project have so far exceeded 
expectations. Part of its success lies in 
the small staff of five that gives personal 
attention and provides a very communal, 
supportive environment. Even women in 
the control group who did not receive 
vouchers report increased motivation as 
a result of the workshop. 

Denver's model project, “Better Jobs 
for Women” is an outreach effort in- 
tended to locate interested women and 
place them in apprenticeships or similar 
unsubsidized OJT programs in the skilled 
trades. Sponsored by the YWCA, it is 
funded on a yearly contract basis by the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion’s Office of National Programs under 
title II] of CETA. Among the first of its 
kind in the Nation, the program has 
operated for 6 years and has placed more 
than 400 women in 50 different skilled 
occupations. 

The project focuses on the building 
trades; mechanical/technical trades like 


office equipment repair and telephone 
installation; industrial occupations such 
as warehouse work, machine operation, 
and foundry work; and operation of 
heavy equipment like cranes, hoists, and 
loaders. 

To operate the program, the five BJW 
staff members, all women, have had to 
learn how industry operates in their area 
and how to work within that system. 
Their understanding of variations in the 
application of Federal apprenticeship 
standards as well as of formal and infor- 
mal hiring practices helps them to prepare 
enrollees to compete for training slots. 
For example, a local company recently 
had 10 openings. Some 700 jobseekers 
applied, but the only 2 women hired 
came from BJW. 

“Once they're accepted into appren- 
ticeship, the women bid for jobs,’ ex- 
plained Janet Saxton, an employment and 
training consultant for the Women’s Bu- 
reau who studied and helped select the 
projects. *“Typically, the employers start 
the women on ‘clean-up, or sweeping 
floors. When there’s an opening for an- 
other position, the women must bid for 
it, often not receiving the better position. 
But after a while, when the woman has 
demonstrated her ability and seriousness, 
it becomes easier.” 

Very important is BJW’s orientation 
process in which the various occupations 
are introduced and their negative aspects 
clearly portrayed. A slide-tape show, en- 
titled Striking a Hard Bargain: Women 
in the Trades, indicates the emotional 


hardships endured by women pioneering 








these jobs—the isolation, depression, and 
ridicule suffered from male coworkers. 

*‘There’s only a certain type of woman 
who can stay in this kind of profession, 
who can go through a 3- to 5-year appren- 
ticeship as the only woman among her 
coworkers, take a lot of abuse on the 
job, and get little help from men while 
learning the work,”* said Saxton. 

As a result, BJW’s approach screens 
out more than half the hopefuls at any 
orientation session. Last year, 1,286 
women registered for orientation, 820 at- 
tended, and 373 went on to complete 
intake interviews. 

Entrance requirements include ability 
to perform physical tasks like lifting 
weights, hammering nails, and sawing 
wood. In a room set aside as the **Work 
Station,"” women are asked to carry a 60- 
pound can of paint around the bench and 
lift it onto the table. (If they choose, 
enrollees may take a physical fitness 
course offered by the sponsor, the 
YWCA.) 

BJW has a direct approach. It offers 
tutoring, briefing for apprenticeship en- 
trance exams, and advice on assembling 
credentials in preparation for job open- 
ings. It allows limited financial assistance 
for transportation, child care, instruc- 
tional materials for OJT (about $60) and 
purchase of tools ($50-$60). But it does 
not offer extensive supportive counseling 
or followup. It concentrates on fulfilling 
its contract commitment, to place 100 
women a year in skilled trades. 

“The BJW staff plays a very important 
advocacy roll for women entering the 
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skilled trades,’ declared Saxton. **They 
are a strong facilitator for job placement, 
working between the women and the 
employers.” 

Staff members make numerous presen- 
tations about the program to schools, 
women’s organizations, and community 
groups. The Director, Sandra Carruthers, 
was previously a Job Corps vocational 
counselor, a blue-collar worker, and a 
teacher. The assistant director was a 
personnel officer and an equal employ- 
ment opportunity coordinator; the recruit- 
er/counselor is an ex-teacher and job 
developer, and the instructor/tutor is a 
carpenter and former BJW participant. 

In the 1975-76 contract year, BJW 
placed 99 workers at a cost of $995 per 
placement. Of the total, 50 percent were 
white, 29 percent black, 18 percent His- 
panic, 2 percent Native American, and | 
percent Oriental. Some 38 percent were 
sole supporters of one or more depend- 
ents. Of the 99 women placed in jobs, 77 
were unemployed at the time of enroll- 
ment, and 35 of these were on public 
assistance. 

At the end of the contract period, 79 
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of the 99 placements were still in training. 
Of the 20 no longer employed, 10 had 
left for personal reasons, 8 were termi- 
nated by the employer, one was injured, 
and one was laid off for economic rea- 
sons. 

The average starting salary for enrol- 
lees during fiscal year 1977 was $4.28 an 
hour. Once indentured, the apprentice is 
paid a progressively increasing proportion 
of the journeyman wage scale until she 
completes her apprenticeship and re- 
ceives the journeyman’s rates of $6 to 


“Occupational fitness" classes prepare trainees for nontraditional job opportunities. 
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$10 an hour. This may take from | to 4 
years. O 





Additional information about the Den- 
ver BJW program, Boston's Nontradi- 
tional Occupations, and Women’s Free- 
dom of Career Choice in Fort Lauderdale, 
appears in program models which the 
Women’s Bureau has developed for each 
program. These are available from the 
Women’s Bureau, 200 Constitution Ave.. 
NW., Room $3313, Washington, D.C. 
20210. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Combine epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
mental retardation, or mental illness with 
joblessness and a reading skill level of less 
than 6th grade and severe employability 
problems arise. But the Grand Rapids 
Manpower Planning Council didn’t duck the 
problems. Through a CETA title Ill grant of 
$400,000—and an additional $137,000 from 
local rehabilitation offices—the council 
negotiated a cooperative agreement 
between the Michigan Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services and the Pine Crest 
Christian Rehabilitation Services to assist 
the handicapped individuals. Known as the 
MIKA Project because it serves the four 
disability groups in Montcalm, lonia, Kent, 
and Allegan Counties, this cooperative effort 
enrolled 202 persons in 11 months and 
placed them with schools, hospitals, 
other nonprofit groups, and State police 
posts to get work experience. Fifty-two of 97 
got permanent unsubsidized jobs. Not only 
work experience with pay, but also social 
services for counseling, diagnostics, medical 
advice, medicines, housing, and other 
needs were included in the special package 
to insure the trainees survival in the 
communities where they worked. “We 
impressed on all the enrollees the idea that 
they can work as well as anyone else,” says 
Gail Addis, MIKA director. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Police and prisoners are not the most 
compatible groups in the world, but a 
rehabilitation project in Louisiana has them 
sharing the same facility and helping each 
other work. The project is housed in a 
roomy building on the grounds of the Siate 
police headquarters—with no guards and no 
bars. A carefully selected group of 112 first 
| and second offense prisoners with good 
behavior records are recruited for 
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maintenance work at police headquarters 
and various State office buildings. The 
prisoners work 40 hours a week and attend 
9 hours of night classes to enable them to 
get General Education Development (GED) 
certificates, the equivalent of high school 
diplomas. Completing the GED studies 
helps them toward parole, work release, and 
jobs on the outside. The program is funded 
under a title | CETA grant of $212,675 to 
Louisiana State University, which conducts 
the classes in a van at the police 
headquarters site. 


Lawton, Okla. 


For disadvantaged persons who have 
been unemployed for a long time, job- 
hunting can be a frightening, discouraging 
experience. The Comanche County 
Commissioners deal with this problem 
through a special “Job Factory,” established 
under CETA title |. The Job Factory enrolls 
the hard-to-employ in month-long training 
courses with pay to show them how to go 
about finding a job. The program, started at 
the suggestion of Dick Riggs, manager of 
the Oklahoma Employment Service in 
Lawton, offers psychological support. 
Enrollees clock in at 8 a.m. to discuss their 
problems and map jobseeking strategies; 
and at 9 a.m. they go out looking for work. 
At 4 p.m., they return for a 1-hour 
discussion of the reasons for success or 
failure. Of 58 disadvantaged persons who 
completed the training in the 4th quarter of 
fiscal year 1977, 47 found jobs. The project 
received $340,300 in CETA fiscal year 1978 
funds. 


Reno, Nev. 


Nevada is reported to have 3'/2 times the 
national average of suicides based on per 
capita population, and Washoe County 
Coroner Ralph Bailey has enlisted the help 
of CETA to find out why. With two title VI 
public service employees—an investigator 
and a secretary—assisted by a volunteer 
board composed of an attorney, a doctor, a 
chaplain, and a police officer, the team will 
study case histories in Reno and other 
localities in the county. “If there’s a pattern 
to these tragedies, we'll find it and then we 
can put the knowledge to work in the county 
and the rest of the State to prevent others 
from taking their lives,” Bailey says. The key 
person in the team is CETA investigator Jim 
Steele, who interviews family members and 
friends of suicides. The board will study 
Steele's findings and report its conclusions. 





Eugene, Oreg. 


Sometimes an economically 
disadvantaged man or woman finds a job 
but can't take it because safety glasses, 
tools, licenses, clothing, transportation, or 
special equipment are required that he or 
she can't afford. The Lane County (Oreg.) 
CETA program solved the problem by 
setting up “Limited Services,” a program 
which in a day or two steps in to provide 
funds for the special needs. In 12 months, 
Limited Services—at a cost of about $200 
per person—served 142 persons, including 
ex-offenders, welfare recipients, older 
workers, and minority group members with 
incomes at the poverty level. Mary Lynne 
Durham runs the program with the same 
friendliness as the small town banker who 
acts as counselor, friend, and lender to 
those in need of emergency help. 


Albany, N.Y. 


Art and technology are combined in a 
giant new sundial and calendar sculpture 
constructed in Washington Park by two 
CETA title VI public service employees, 
under the auspices of the Albany City Arts 
Office, Department of Human Resources. 
Executed jointly by artist Mark Rucker and 
Robert Mercer, an aerospace scientist and 
optics expert, the sculpture consists of a 10- 
foot steel tower which casts shadows like a 
gnomon on a 750 square foot area inlaid in 
brick, denoting both time and seasonal 
changes. In addition, three smaller 
windowed, vertical steel structures mark the 
vernal and autumnal equinox and summer 
and winter solstice. Mirrors at the top of the 
tower will reflect on paintings contained 
within the windows of the small structures. 





Work on the sundial was completed last 
September, but it will take until next fall to 
trace the shadows in paint on the brick 
platform and to focus the mirrors properly. 
Funds for materials were provided by a 
grant from Collaborations in Art, Science, 
and Technology (CAST), an organization 
supported by the New York State Council 
on the Arts. 
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Job Corps Works 
So Do Its Graduates 


This illustration is from a Job Corps poster available from the Inquiries 
Unit, Employment and Training Administration, Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. The Job Corps is being doubled as one of several 
efforts to bring down the high rate of pep unemployment. See Meeting 
the Mandate to Employ Youth, beginning on page 2 of this issue. 











